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acquired a fair command of the Arabian language | 
and manners, and, feigning to be an Egyptian in | 


TIMBUCTOO. 


Trpvctoo has now been scen for the fifth time 
by a European—and, so far as known, only for 
the fifth time. Though still the chief emporium 
between Northern and Central Africa, though 
boasting a long and distinguished past, and 
though, in view of the rapidity with which 
African exploration and colonisation are now 
advancing on all sides, probably destined, in no 
distant future, to more than reassert all its ancient 
importance, yet, down to the present day, this 
‘Queen of the Desert,’ as it is sometimes called, 
has imaged itself in the eyes of only five Euro-. 
peans. 

In 1630, a French sailor named Paul Imbert, | 
having been wrecked on the Atlantic coast, was 
taken prisoner by the Arabs, and sold as a slave. | 
As such, he was taken compulsorily to Timbuctoo, 


quest of his native country, he pursued a toil- | 


some march eastwards from Senegambia, till, 
footsore and wayworn, he alighted at the town 
of Jenni, on the Niger, whence he made a descent 
of the river to Kabara, the port of Timbuctoo. 
The fourth European in the list of Timbuctoo 
visitors is the distinguished German traveller, 
Heinrich Barth, who entered the town on the 
7th September 1853, and stayed there full seven 
months, making a good use of his opportunity, 
and taking full and intelligent note of all he saw, 
so that, by his reports, Europe was for the first 
time enabled to grasp and hold a concrete, careful, 
and altogether trustworthy image of the city in 
the Great Desert, through which the economic 
life reciprocated between Northern and Central 
Africa was mainly accumulated and distributed. 


whence he was transported to Morocco, and there; And now we come to Dr Oscar-Lenz, the last of 
died, before a French expedition, organised in| the Europeans who, down to the present hour, 
1632, arrived in time to deliver him. Nearly} have helped to lift the sandy curtain which 
two centuries of complete disconnection between hides Timbuctoo from our view. He has recently 
Europe and Timbugtoo next elapse before the | returned from a very successful African explora- 
second European, Major Laing, a native of Edin-| tion, on which he was despatched in the 
burgh, who, from the coast of Sierra Leone, had | autumn of 1879 by the German African Society. 
already made several successful plunges into the Starting from Morocco and surmounting the 
interior, arrived in August 1826 at Timbuctoo,| Atlas highlands, of which he made a special 
The goal of his expedition, to which he had been, survey, Dr Lenz traversed the Desert by a new 
commissioned by the English government, was | route, and arrived on July 1, 1880, at Timbuctoo, 
the exploration of the Niger. Starting from whence, bending westwards, he touched Sene-\ 
Tripolis, he had crossed the Desert by way of gambia, and followed the Senegal to its mouth at 
Rhadames and Tuat. Unhappily, about a month St Louis, a route likewise never before trodden 
after reaching Timbuctoo, between that town and by European; thus opening up two roads into 
Arawan, Major Laing was murdered, and with) the capital of the Desert, one from the north, 
him perished all the records of this enterprise. | another from the west. Dr Lenz’s stay in Tim- 
Two years afterwards, in May 1828, Timbuctoo | buctoo itself lasted only from the Ist to the 
was sighted for the third time by European eyes, | 18th July; and his account of the Desert city 
and for the first time by a European who has) is little more than a corroboration of Barth’s 


transmitted to us an account of his visit—by the 
Frenchman, René Cailli¢é. Allured by the prize 
of ten thousand franes offered by the Paris Geo- 
graphical Society to whoever brought them evi- 
dence of having reached Timbuctoo, and impelled 
by his own taste for adventure, René Cailli¢ first 


description, which, after a lapse of twenty-six 
years, he found to be still essentially correct. 
Timbuctoo extends in the form of a triangle 
on the left or northern bank of the Niger, with 
‘its base to the river, at an interval of about 


‘nine miles, and its apex to the north. It is 


| | 
| 
| | 
| 
— 
| 
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but little elevated above the mean level of the 
river, though about eight hundred feet above 
the level of the sea; about seventeen and a half 
degrees north latitude, by three and a half degrees 
west longitude. Entering the town from the 
north, you cross an unsightly tract, some thou- 
sand feet broad, exposing only the litter and 
rubbish of waste buildings. To the left, again, 
you mark the sepulchre of Faki Mahmud, which, 
though now outside the town, must have once 
been embraced within its walls. Plainly, the 
Timbuctoo of to-day occupies only a fraction of 
the area over which it extended in its flourish- 
ing days. Nor is the town girdled in by any 
walls or citadels, its last ramparts having been 
razed in 1826, under an invasion of the Fulahs, 
a dominant people to the south and west. The 
many conquests of the town, and its frequent 
change of masters, have, along with its physical 
defences, battered down all its political inde- 
pendence or self-consciousness, so that the inhabi- 
tants, now restricted exclusively to economic and 
commercial life, pay passive dues to whichever 
people have the ascendency for the time being 
—now to the Fulahs, now to the Tuariks, the 
two ruling races of the surrounding lands. As 
regards the actual magnitude of the town, Barth 
counted nine hundred and fifty houses, with a 
population of thirteen thousand; but Dr Lenz 
calculated the population, which at the time of 
his visit was perhaps somewhat swollen by a 
more than usual influx of Fulahs and Tuariks, 
at twenty thousand. 

The town consists of round thatch huts on 
the outskirts, relegated to the negroes, and of 
clay houses, constituting the town proper, all 
pretty much of one description. As a specimen 
of the better class, take the house assigned to 
Dr Lenz during his stay of eighteen days. 
Situated in a rather broad street, it is sur- 
rounded by a court, whence a small stair 
leads to the first floor, which is occupied by 
a nice large room. ‘Thence, mounting a few 
steps, you emerge on the terrace, which, again, 
is crowned by a structure containing a very 
pretty room, with one window looking to the 
court, and another to the terrace. The body of 
the house is built of clay bricks, the floors are 


of hardened clay, the doors and windows of parts of the Soudan. 


| 


flourishing times of Timbuctoo, it must have 
towered up proudly in the centre. Altogether, 


| 


the town has, it must be confessed, a rather | 


dreary aspect. The eye is not relieved by the 
sight of public squares, nor refreshed by thie 
view of public gardens, nor, indeed, by hardly 
any refreshing green. Before the conquest of 
the city by Hamed-el-Mansur of Morocco, in the 
sixteenth century, trees are said to have been 
numerous in Timbuctoo; but after that event, 
they were all cut down for the purpose of 
boat-building. Add the hot south winds, which 
blow particularly between July and September, 
often accompanied by violent thunderstorms ; the 
numerous’ dayas or depressions in the soil out- 
side the town, especially to the south, to collect 
almost the only water available for drinking 
and cooking purposes; the Niger, close by, fre- 
quently inundating the flat land and leaving 
pestilential pools, and it will readily be under- 
stood how Timbuctoo is by no means sanitarily 
all that could be desired, but apt to inflict fever 
on its European visitors, as both Barth and Dr 
Lenz found to their cost. 

The one redeeming feature in the natural 
aspect of Timbuctoo is its wealth of birds and 
other animals. A tiny species of finch is as 
common there as sparrows with us; bevies 
of pigeons, diversified by ravens, crows, and 
starlings, are constantly on the wing, while 
there is no lack of hawks and eagles to give 
them occasional chase. Numberless black storks 
are stalking about the dayas; while ostriches, 
shorn of their ornamental feathers, are every- 
where to be seen. There are, besides, plenty of 
humped cattle. The asses of Timbuctoo, large, 
and of a gray-yellow colour, with a deep black 
stripe along the backbone, are pretty animals, 
and, what is more, very hardy, and not at all 
particular about the quality of their food, nor 
even diflicult to satisfy in respect to its quantity. 
The horses are a small race, but hardy and flect. 
In the evening, you see long trains of camels, 
asses, and horses plodding soberly to the dayas, 
to quench their day’s thirst. 

he population of Timbuctoo is a congeries 
of motley and diverse elements, the better and 
most effective constituent being formed by the 
Morocco Arabs, who, however, in consequence 
of marriage, generation on generation, with 
negresses, are grown to be mostly of dark com- 
plexion. Another element consists of the nume- 
rous descendants of the old Sonrhay negroes 
and the negro slaves drawn from the remotest 
Other elements are the 


wood, The windows, prettily carved, wor: the | wild warlike Tuariks, of Berber stock, harsh in 


Moorish horseshoe form. A few simp 


e orna-| speech and insolent in demeanour, their faces 


ments at the gates give the finish to a fairly hidden under a litham (blue cloth), through 
substantial building. Timbuctoo has no less than | which only the eyes peer, their bodies jingling 
seven different divisions of distinctive character with armour, sword, sabre, and lance. To these 
and name, the south-eastern one being the hand- | have to be added the Fulahs, a fanatic but rather 
somest and the residence in particular of the | cultivated and handsome people, of light com- 


rich Rhadamese merchants, The only public 
buildings, however, in this so exclusively com- 


wae slightly arched nose, straight forehead, 
iery glance, long black hair, and shapely limbs ; 


mercial town are the mosques—four large and wanderers from Bornu and Sokoto ; Arabs from 
three small ones, the largest or ‘Great Mosque,’ the Western Sahara, Algiers, &c. 


two hundred and sixty-two feet by one hundred 


Timbuctoo is like one great mart, wherein 


and ninety-four feet, and containing twelve naves | merchants negotiate the exchange of the pro- 


or aisles dating as far back as 1327. 
stately edifice, at present flanking the extreme 


It is a} ducts of the north with 


| 


those of Southern 
Soudan. This emporium is under the govern- 


western end of the town, though, in the more ment of the Kalia, whose function resembles 


i 
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that of a Biirgermeister or mayor (inclusive 
of aldermen and town-council), but who wields 
no political authority. The office is hereditary 
in the family of the Er-Rami, who have been 
planted in Timbuctoo since the Moroccan con- 
quest of the sixteenth century. They origi- 
nally emigrated from the south of Spain. to 
Morocco, and are hence called ‘Andalusi’ . A 
whole quarter of Fis is still named from them, 
and the Andalusian women have the repute of 
superior beauty. The present Kahia, Muhammed 
Er-Rami, is of decidedly negro-like appearance ; 
of cunning yet withal good-natured physiog- 
nomy, meaning really no mischief to any one 
by his cunning ; readily excited to laughter, and 
when laughing, his jetty face glistens all over. 
There is not a trace of fanaticism in him, and 
should he ever be guilty of severities against a 
Christian, it would only be under foreign influ- 
ence. The Kahia visited Dr Lenz every evening, 
attended by a large retinue, and accompanied 
by some ‘men of great learning, who always at 


once entered into a religious discussion with our 


traveller’s interpreter, Haj Ali. Among these 
‘learned men, some were of quite light com- 
lexion, like the Moors of Morocco. The Kahia 
a i discharged the duties of hospitality 
to our traveller during his stay of eighteen days, 
sending him abundance of provision all the time. 
Other well-to-do people of Timbuctoo, likewise, 
whom Dr Lenz came to know, piled his table 
with a superfluity of entertainment, so that he 
and his party had not only no hotel bills to 
pay, but had always an excess of good cheer to 
and over to the poorer people. 

The other important personages in Timbuctoo 
whom Dr Lenz met were Abadin-el-Bakay, at 
the head of the Fulahs, an ambitious man, proud 


of his birth, and gga learned, whose 
rabl 


father had honourably protected Barth, and 
who was therefore disposed not to do any harm 
to the present traveller, though, from fear of 
rousing the fanaticism of his followers, he main- 
tained only a negative attitude towards him ; and 
the ‘sultan’ or chieftain, Eg-Fandagumu, at the 
head of the rival Tuariks, then in the ascendant, 
and drawing the duties levied on the imports 
and exports of Timbuctoo, The Tuariks suffer 
much from distemper of the eyes, caused partly 
by their uncleanly habits, and partly owing to 
the sandstorms of the desert. 

Timbuctoo, as has been already stated, is a 
purely commercial town, and hardly grows or 
manufactures anything. The fine leather goods, 
wrought among the numerous populations to the 
south and west, are manufactured only in the 
smallest fraction for home use in the town 
itself. The most striking of these is a pretty 
leather pouch worn round the neck by a 
leather cord, and used for holding tobacco, 
steel, flint, and timber. Properly, there is no 
industry whatever in Timbuctoo, All its sup- 
plies come from the outside. Even its veye- 


tables it draws immediately from the port of 


Kabara, which, built on a height close to the 
river, comprises one hundred and fifty to two 
hundred clay houses, and a population of some 
two thousand negroes, besides foreign merchants 
of Timbuctoo and Tuat, has two small market- 
places, and cultivates rice, a little cotton, and dif- 
ferent kinds of melon, to be sold at Timbuctoo. 


Besides leather-work, large and excellent straw- 
hats, pottery, clothes, &c., are drawn mostly from 
the south, The main dress of the people, 
the long, wide, blue tobe, is manufactured 
out of native material, dyed blue, and often 
adorned on both sides with silk embroiiery. 
A tobe of this latter description forms a very 
acceptable present in the Soudan. The dear but 
excellent native manufacture is, however, being 
rapidly driven out of the market by the ‘cheap 
and nasty’ English material. 

About five thousand camel-loads of goods come 
to Timbuctoo every year from the north by the 
two main routes of Morocco and Rhadames. 
The wares coming from the north are cloth, blue 
cotton, green Chinese tea, sugar, waxlights, dates, 
and tobacco. The kola nut, which in the Soudan 
takes the place of tea, coffee, and cocoa, is also 
largely imported from the lands of the Sicrra 
Leone coast and Ashantee. The exports to 
Europe, on the other hand, are ostrich feathers, 
gum, and some gold, as also ivory and negro 
slaves to the northern African states. Timbuctoo 
is especially an emporium for salt, which it 
receives from the beds of Taudeni, and sells to 
the people of the south. The salt is brought 
in plates, each a metre long, and weighing about 
sixty pounds. One such plate sells at a mithal 
of gold, which is equal to eight or nine thousand 
cowries—that is, nine to ten shillings. 

The people of Timbuctoo live on the whole 
very comfortably in an economic sense, and Dr 
Lenz saw very few signs of poverty or begzary 
among them. They have three mealsa day. The 
first, at nine A.M., consists of small, new-baked 
wheaten loaves, ‘of altogether excellent quality,’ 
pieces of which, in eating, you successively dip 
into dishes of honey or fluid butter. The main 
meal, at three p.M., is composed of two, some- 
times three, courses, supplied by kuskus, vege- 
tables, mutton or beef, poultry and pigeon. 
Everything is tastefully prepared. But what are 
kuskus? They are made of the flour of wheat, 
barley, maize, or even negro millet. The meai 
is moistened ; then, by a peculiar movement of 
the palm and the fingers, it is twirled off into 
small grains. It is next dried in the sun. The 
kuskus are not cooked, but steamed by being 
put in an earthen pot, riddled with small holes 
| at the bottom, which is placed over another pot 

filled with water, and resting on the fire. Emptied 
}into a dish, the kuskus are strewn over with 
| Saffron sauce ; then flesh and vegetables are taste- 
fully scattered over them, and they are eaten 
with the fingers of the right hand—though it 
requires some practice to carry them to the 
/mouth without dropping any. Fish is relegated 
| almost exclusively to the negroes, and a person 
‘has sunk very low who will eat any kind of 
‘fish, The evening meal, between nine and ten, 
| consists generally of rice mingled with small 
| pieces of meat. No spirituous liquors are drunk ; 
the solid food is washed down only with water, 
_ taken from the calabashes. 

It will perhaps surprise the reader to hear 
that the people of Timbuctoo are well up ia 
current European news, and were quite realy 
to converse with Dr Lenz on the results of the 
‘last Russian war. His contemplated visit to 
| Timbuctoo was also known there before he had 
|yet crossed the Atlas Mountains. There are 
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schools attached to the mosques; and the great 
majority of the inhabitants can read and write, 
know large parts of the Koran by heart, and 
are able to dispute on it. 


A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF. 
CHAPTER XLY. 


‘I rounp him in the mood; so I thought it 
best to strike while the iron was hot,’ Constance 
said. She had settled down languidly in a 
favourite corner, as if she had never been away. 
She had looked for the footstool where she knew 
it was to be found, and arranged the cushion 
as she liked it. Frances had never made her- 
self so much at home as Constance did at once. 
She looked on with a calm amusement while 
her aunt poured out her delight, her wonder, 
her satisfaction in Waring’s ears. She did not 
budge herself from her comfortable place ; but 
she said to Frances in an under-tone: ‘Don’t 
let her go on too long. She will bore him, 
you know; and then he will repent. And I 
don’t want him to repent.’ 

As for Frances, she saw the ground cut awa 
entirely from under her feet, and stood sic 
and giddy after the first pleasure of seeing her 
father was over, feeling her hopes all tumble 
about her. Mrs Cavendish, who had been so 
near yielding, so much disposed to give her the 
help she wanted, had forgotten her petition 
and her altogether in the unexpected delight of 
seeing her brother. And here was Constance, the 
sight of whom perhaps might call the sick man 
out of his fever, who might restore life and 
everything, even happiness to him, if she would. 
But would she? Frances asked herself. Most 
likely, she would do nothing, and there would 
be no longer any room left for Frances, who 
was ready to do all. She would have been 
more than mortal if she had not looked with 
a certain bitterness at this new and wonderful 
aspect of affairs. 

‘I saw mamma’s brougham at the door, 
Constance said. ‘There you must take me. Of 
course, this was the place for papa to come; 
but I must go. It would never do to let mamma 
think me devoid of feeling. How is she, and 
Markham—and everybody? I have scarcely had 
any news for three months. We met Algy 
Muneastle on the boat, and he told us some- 
thing—a great deal about Nelly Winterbourn— 
the widow, as they call her—and about you.’ 

‘There could be nothing to say of me.’ 

‘Oh, but there was, though.—What a sly little 
thing you are, never to say a word !—Sir 
Thomas.—Ah, you see, I know. And I con- 
gratulate you with all my heart, Fan. He is 
rolling in money, and such a good kind old 
man. Why, he was a lover of mamma’s dans 
les temps. It is delightful to think of you con- 
soling him. And you will be as rich as a little 
princess, and mamma to see that all the settle- 
ments are right.’ 

‘I don’t know what you mean,’ Frances said 
abruptly. She was so preoccupied and so impa- 
tient that she would not even allow herself to 
understand. She went to where her father sat 
talking to his sister, and stood behind his chair, 
putting her hand upon his arm. He did not 


perhaps care for her very much. He had aunt 
Charlotte to think of, from whom he had been 
separated so long ; and Constance, no doubt, had 
made him her own too, as she had made every- 
body else her own; but still he was all that 
Frances had, the nearest, the one that belonged 
to her most. To touch him like this gave her 
a little consolation. And he turned round and 
smiled at her and put his hand upon hers. 
This was a little comfort, but it did not last 
long. It was time she should return to her 
mother; and Constance was anxious to go, 
notwithstanding her fear that her father would 
be bored. , ‘I must go and see my mother, you 
know, papa. It would be very disrespectful not 
to go. And you won’t want me, now you have 
got aunt Charlotte. Frances is going to drive 
me home.’ She said this as if it was her sister’s 
desire to go; but as a matter of fact, she had 
taken the command at once. Frances, reluctant 
beyond measure to return to the house, in which 
she felt she would no longer be wanted—which 
was a perverse imagination, born of her unhappi- 
ness—wretched to lose the prospect of hel % 
which she had been beginning to let herself 
believe in, was yet too shy and too miserable 
to make any resistance. She remembered her 
mother’s note for Mr Cavendish before she went 
away, and she made one last appeal to her 
aunt. ‘You will not forget what we were 
talking about, aunt Charlotte ?’ 

‘Dear me,’ said Mrs Cavendish, putting up 
her hand to her head. ‘What was it, Frances? 
I have such a poor memory; and your father’s 
coming, and all this unexpected happiness, have 
driven everything else away.’ 

Frances went down-stairs with a heart so heavy 
that it seemed to lie dead in her breast. Was 
there no help for her, then? No help for him, 
the victim of Constance and of Markham, no 
way of softening calamity to the old ee Her 
temper rose as her hopes fell. All so rich, so 
abounding, but no one who would spare any- 
thing out of his supertluity, to help the ruined 
and heartbroken. O yes, she said to herself in 
not unnatural bitterness, the hospitals, yes; and 
Trotter’s Buildings in Whitechapel. But for the 
people to whom they were bound so much 
more closely, the man who had sat at their 
tables, whom they had received and made miser- 
able, nothing! oh, nothing! not a finger held 
out to save him. ‘The little countenance that 
had been like a summer day, so innocent and 
fresh and candid, was clouded over. Pride pre- 
vented—pride, more effectual than any other 
defence—the outburst which in other circum- 
stances would have relieved her heart. She sat 
in her corner, withdrawn as far as possible from 
Constance, listening dully, making little response. 
After several questions, her sister turned upon 
her with a surprise which was natural too. 

‘What is the matter?’ she said. ‘You don’t 
talk as you used to do. Is it town that has 
spoiled you? Do you think I will interfere 
with you? Oh, you need not be at all afraid. 
I have enough of my own without meddling 
with you.’ 

‘IT don’t know what I have that you could 


interfere with, said Frances, ‘ Nothing here.’ 
‘Do you want to quarrel with me?’ Constance 


said. 
=) 
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‘It is of no use to quarrel; there is nothing 
to quarrel about. I might have thought you 
would interfere when you came first. I had 
—_ there who seemed to belong to me. But 

ere—you have the first place. Why should I 
quarrel ? You are only coming back to your 
own. 

‘Fan, for goodness’ sake, don’t speak in that 
dreadful tone. What have I done? If you 
think papa likes me best, you are mistaken. 
And as tor the mother, don’t you know her 
yet? Don’t you know that she is nice to every- 

ody, and cares neither for you nor me ?? 

‘No,’ cried Frances, raising herself bolt up- 
right ; ‘I don’t know that! How dare you say 
it, you who are her child? Perhaps you think 
no one cares—not one, though you have made 
an end of my home. Did you hear about 
George Gaunt, what you have done to him? 
He is lying in a brain-fever, raving, raving, 
talking for ever, day and night; and if he 
dies, Markham and you will have killed him— 
you and Markham; for you have been the 
worst. It will be murder, and you should be 
killed for it!’ the girl cried. Her eyes blazed 
upon her sister in the close inclosure of the 
little brougham. ‘You thought he did not care, 
either, perhaps.’ 

‘Fan! Good heavens! I think you must be 
going out of your senses,’ Constance cried. 

Frances was not able to say any more. She 
was stifled by the commotion of her feelings, 
her heart beating so wildly in her breast, her 
emotion reaching the intolerable. The brougham 
stopped, and she sprang out and ran into the 
house, hurrying up-stairs to her own room. 
Constance, more surprised and disconcerted than 
she could say, came in with an air of great 
composure, saying a word in passing to the 
astonished servant at the door. She was quite 
amiable always to the people about her. She 
walked up-stairs, remarking, as she passed, a 

air of new vases with palms in them, which 

ecorated the staircase, and which she approved. 
She opened the drawing-room door in her pretty, 
lancuid-stately, always leisurely way. 

‘How are you, mamma? Frances has run 
up-stairs ; but here ani I, just come back,’ she said. 

Lady Markham rose from her seat with a little 
scream of astonishment. ‘Constance! It is 
not possible. Who would have dreamed of seeing 
you !’ she cried. 

‘O yes, it is quite possible,’ said Constance 
when they had kissed, with a prolonged encounter 
of lips and cheeks. ‘Surely, you did not think 
I could keep very long away ?” 

‘My darling, did you get home-sick, or mammy- 
sick as Markham says, after all your  philo- 
sophy 

‘I am so glad to see you, mamma, and looking 
so well. No, not home-sick, precisely, dear 
mother, but penetrated with the folly of staying 
there, where nothing was ever doing, when I might 
have been in the centre of everything, which is 
saving much the same thing, though in ditferent 
words,’ 

‘In very different words,’ said Lady Markham, 
resuming her seat with a smile, ‘I see you have 
not changed at all, Con.—Will you have any 
tea? And did you leave—your home there— 
with as little ceremony as you left me?’ 


‘May I help myself, mamma? Don’t you 
trouble. It is very nice to see your pretty china, 
instead of Frances’ old bizarre cups, which were 
much too good for me.—Oh, I did not leave my 
—home. 1I—brought it back with me,’ 

‘You brought 

‘My father with me, mamma.’ 

‘Oh!’ Lady Markham said. 
much astonished to say more. 

‘Perhaps it was because he got very tired of 
me, and thought there was no other way of 
getting rid of me; perhaps because he was tired 
of it himself. He came at last like a lamb. I 
did not really believe it till we were on the 
boat, and Algy Muneastle turned up, and I 
introduced him to my father. You should have 
seen how he stared.’ 

‘Oh!’ said Lady Markham again; and then 
she added faintly : ‘ Is—is he here ?’ 

‘You mean papa? I left him at aunt Char- 
lotte’s. In the circumstances, that seemed the 
best thing to do.’ 

Lady Markham leaned back in her chair; she 
had become very pale. One shock after another 
had reduced her strength. She closed her eyes 
while Constance very comfortably sipped her tea, 
It was not possible that she could have dreamed 
it or imagined it, when, on opening her eyes 
again, she saw Constance sitting by the tea- 
table with the plate of bread and butter before 
her. ‘I have really,’ she explained seriously, 
‘eaten nothing to-day.’ 

Frances came down some time after, having 
bathed her eyes and smoothed her hair. It was 
always smooth like satin, shining in the light. 
She came in, in her unobtrusive way, ashamed 
of herself for her outburst of temper, and deter- 
mined to be ‘good,’ whatever might happen. 
She was surprised that there was no conversa- 
tion going on. Constance sat in a chair which 
Frances at once recognised as having been hers 
from the beginning of time, wondering at her 
own audacity in having sat in it, when she did 
not know. Lady Markham was still leaning 
back in her chair. ‘Oh, it’s nothing—only a 
little giddiness.) So many strange things are 
happening. Did you give your uncle Cavendish 
my note? I suppose Frances told you, Con, how 
we have been upset to-day ?’ 

‘Upset,’ said Constance over her bread and 
butter. ‘I should have thought you would have 
been immensely pleased. It is about Sir Thomas, 
I suppose ?’ 

‘About Sir Thomas? Is there any news about 


She was too 


Sir Thomas ?’ said Lady Markham with an elabo- . 


rately innocent look. ‘If so, it has not been yet 
confided to me.’ And then she proceeded to tell 
to her daughter the story of Nelly Winter- 
bourn. 

‘I should have thought that would all have 
been set right in the settlements,’ Constance said, 

‘So it ought. But she had no one to see to 
the settlements—no one with a real interest in 
it ; and it was such a magnificent match.’ 

‘No better than Sir Thomas, mamma.’ 

‘Ah, Sir Thomas. Is there really a story 
about Sir Thomas? I can only say, if it is so, 
that he has never confided it to me.’ 

‘I hope no mistake will be made about the 
settlements in that case. And what do you 
suppose Markham will do?’ 


ch 
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‘What can he do? He will do nothing, Con. 
You know, after all, that is the réle that suits 
him best. Even if all had been well, unless 
Nelly had asked him herself’—— 

‘Do you think she would have minded, after 
all this time? But I suppose there’s an end 
of Nelly now,’ Constance said regretfully. 

‘Tam afraid so” Lady Markham replied. And 
then recovering, she began to tell her daughter 
the news, all the news of this one and the other, 
which Frances had never been able to under- 
stand, which Constance entered into as one to 
the manner born. They left the subject of Nelly 
Winterbourn, and not a word was said of young 
Gaunt and his fever; but apart from these sub- 
jects, everything that had happened since Con- 
stance left England was discussed between them. 
They talked and smiled and rippled over into 
laughter, and passed in review the thousand 
friends, whose little follies and freaks both knew, 
and skimmed across the surface of tragedies with 
a consciousness, that gave piquancy to the amuse- 
ment, of the terrible depths beneath. Frances, 
keeping behind, not willing to show her troubled 
countenance, from which the traces of tears were 
not easily effaced, listened to this light talk with 
a wonder which almost reached the height of 
awe. Her mother at least must have many 
grave matters in her mind; and even on Con- 
stance, the consciousness of having stirred up all 
the quiescent evils in the family history, of her 
father in England, of the meeting which must 
take place between the husband and wife so long 
parted, all by her influence, must have a certain 
weight. But there they sat and talked and 
laughed and shot their little shafts of wit. 
Frances, at last feeling her heart ache too much 
for further repression, and that the pleasant 
interchange between her mother and sister exas- 
— instead of lightening her burdened soul, 
eft them, and sought refuge in her room, where 
presently she heard their voices again as they 
came up-stairs to dress. Constance’ boxes had 
in the meantime arrived from the railway, and 
the conversation was very animated upon fashions 
and new adaptations and what to wear. Then 
the door of Constance’ room was closed, and 
Lady Markham came tapping at that of Frances, 
She took the girl into a arms. ‘Now,’ she 
said, ‘my dream is going to be realised, and I 
shall have my two girls, one on each side of me, 
My little Frances, are you not glad?’ 

‘Mother,’ the girl said, faltering, and stopped, 
not able to say any more, 

Lady Markham kissed her tenderly, and smiled, 
as if she were content. Was she content? Was 
the happiness, now she had it, as great as she 
said? Was she able to be light-hearted with 
all these complications round her? But to these 

uestions, who could give any answer? Presently 
she went to dress, shutting the door, and between 
her two girls, retired so many hundred, so many 
— miles away, who could tell? into her- 
self, 

In the evening, there was considerable stir 
and commotion in the house. Markham, warned 
by one of his mother’s notes, came to dinner 
full of affectionate pleasure in Con’s return, 
and cheerful inquiries for her. ‘As yet, you 
have lost nothing, Con. As yet, nobody has 
got well into the swim. As to how the mammy 


will feel with two daughters to take about, that 
is a mystery. If we had known, we’d have 
shut up little Fan in the nursery for a year 
more.’ 

‘It is I that should be sent to the nursery,’ 
said Constance. ‘Three months is a long time. 
Algy Muncastle thought I was dead and Duried. 
He leaked at me as if he were seeing a ghost.’ 

‘A girl might just as well be dead and buried 
as let half the season slip over and never 
appear.’ 

‘Unless she were a widow,’ said Con. 

‘Ah! unless she were a widow, as you say. 
That changes the face of affairs.’ Markham mace 
a slight involuntary retreat, when he received 
that blow, but no one mentioned the name of 
Nelly Winterbourn. It was much too serious 
to be taken any notice of now. In the bright- 
ness of Lady Markham’s drawing-room, with all 
its softened lights, grave subjects were only 
discussed téte-d-t¢te. When the company was 
more than two, everything took a sportive turn. 
Of the two visitors, however, who came in later, 
one was not at all disposed to follow this rule. 
Sir Thomas said but little to Constance, though 
her arrival was part of the news which had 
brought him here; but he held Lady Mark- 
ham’s hand with an anxious look into her eyes, 
and as soon as he could, drew Frances aside 
to the distant corner in which she was fond 
of placing herself. ‘Do you know he has come 2’ 
he cried. 

‘I have seen papa, Sir Thomas, if that is 
what you mean.’ 

‘What else could I mean?’ said Sir Thomas. 
‘You know how I have tried for this.—What 
did he say? I want to know what disposition he 
is in. And what disposition is she in? Frances, 
you and I have a great deal to do. We have 
the ball at our feet. There is nobody acting 
in both their interests but you and I’ 

There was something in Frances’ eyes and 
in her look of mute endurance which startled 
him even in the midst of his enthusiasm. ‘ What 
is the matter?’ he said. ‘I have not forgotten 
our bargain. I will do much for you, if you 
will work for me. And you want something. 
Come, tell me what it is?’ 

She gave him a look of reproach. Had he, 
too, forgotten the sick and miserable, the sufferer, 
of whom no one thought? ‘Sir Thomas,’ she 
said, ‘Constance has money; she has stopped 
at Paris to buy dresses, Oh, give me what is 
my share.’ 

‘I remember now,’ he said. 

‘Then you know the only thing that any one: 
can do for me. Oh, Sir Thomas, if you could 
but give it me now.’ 

‘Shall I speak to your father?’ he asked, 

These words Markham heard by chance, as 
he passed them to fetch something his mother 
wanted. He returned to where she sat with a 
curious look in his little twinkling eyes. ‘What 
is Sir Thomas after? Do you know what that 
silly story is about? They say that old fellow is 
after Lady Markham’s daughter. It had better 
be puta stop to, mother, I won't have anything 
go amiss with little Fan. 

‘Go amiss! with Sir Thomas. There is nobody 
he might not marry, Markham—not that any- 


thing has ever been said,’ 
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‘Let him have anybody he pleases except little 
Fan. I won’t have anything happen to Fan. 
She is not one that would stand it, like the 
rest of us. We are old stagers; we are trained 
for the stake; we know how to grin and bear 
it. But that little thing, she has never been 
brought up to it, and it would kill her. I 
_ have anything go wrong with little 

‘an.’ 

‘There is nothing going wrong with Frances. 
You are not talking with your usual sense, 
Markham. If that was coming, Frances would 
be a lucky girl.’ 

Markham looked at her with his eyes all | 
pursed up, nearly disappearing in the puckers 
round them. ‘Mother, he said, ‘we know a, 
girl who was a very lucky girl, you and I. 

emember Nelly Winterbourn.’ 

It gave Lady Markham a shock to hear Nelly’s 
‘O Markham, the less we say of her 
the better,’ she cried. 

There was another arrival while they talked— 


taken off in the hall, though it was now June. 
‘I heard you had come back,’ he said, dropping 
languidly into a chair by Constance. ‘I thought. 
I would come and see if it was true,’ 

‘You see it is quite true.’ 

‘Yes ; and you are looking as well as possible. 
Everything seems to agree with you. Do you 
know I was very nearly going out to that little | 
place in the Riviera? 1 got all the renseigne- 
ments; but then I heard that it got hot and 
the people went away.’ 

‘You ought to have come. Don’t you know 
it is at the back of the east wind, and there 
are no draughts there ?’ 

‘What an ideal place!’ said Claude. ‘T shall 
certainly go next winter, if you are going to 
be there.’ 


THE BANNATYNE CLUB. 


Tuts celebrated literary book-club was instituted 
in Edinburgh in the year 1823, its object being 
the selection and printing of rare and valuable 
historical and literary documents and works 
relating to Scottish affairs and antiquities. Many 
curious literary gems, consisting of unique manu- 
scripts, chartularies of monastic and religious 
houses, early records, old Scottish poetry, memoirs, 
histories, diaries, letters, &c., together with 
other scarce literature relating to Scottish matters, 
were known to be hidden away in family 
charter-chests, private repositories, and libraries, 
which, if printed, old afford important and 
profitable information on historical and other 
subjects, but, as then existing, were practically un- | 
attainable. Some years previously, the Roxburghe 
Club had been formed in London, having the | 
same objects in view ; but its attention had been | 
entirely confined to the printing of scarce old 
tracts or ballads relating te Haslend ; and a desire | 
was frequently expressed by literary men for the | 
formation of a similar club in Scotland. — The 
prime mover in originating this proposed club was 
Sir Walter Scott, who, at the period referred to, 
was the centre of a celebrated literary circle in 
Edinburgh. ‘The leading members of this circle | 


were well-known bibliophiles, who had devoted 
much time and attention to literary matters and 
to book-collecting. There were Thomas Thomson, 
advocate, ‘the learned, legal, and constitutional 
antiquary ;’ David Laing, the eminent Scottish 
archeologist, who from the formation of the club 
to its close discharged the arduous duties of 
honorary secretary; Robert Pitcairn, W.S.; 
Henry Cockburn, John Clerk, Dr John Lee, 
James Maidment, advocate, Robert Dundas of 
Arniston, Archibald Constable, Patrick Fraser 


| 
| 


Tytler, and many other bibliographers and | 


scholars, who rendered great service in starting 
and promoting the new club. 
Considerable difficulty was at first experienced 


in the choice of a name for the club, and amongst | 
those at first suggested was that of the Abbotsford ; | 


but Sir Walter ‘most pointedly declined such a 
distinction.’ In a letter written to Dr Dibdin by 
Sir Walter Scott, two days previous to the 


inauguration of the club, the following passage | 


oceurs : 
know that a fraternity is about to be established 
here something on the plan of the Roxburghe 
Club, but having Scottish antiquities chiefly in 
view. It is to be called the Bannatyne Club, 
from the celebrated George Bannatyne, who com- 
piled by far the greatest manuscript record of 
old Scottish poetry.’ 

George Bannatyne, whose name was chosen for 
this the first literary book-club in Scotland, was 
born in the year 1545, his father being a writer 
in Edinburgh. George was engaged in merecan- 


tile business, and seems to have been an ardent 


admirer of old Scottish poetry. He even wrote 
verses himself; but his celebrated collection 
of ancient poetry is the work on which his 
fame rests, and for the inheritance of which 
his posterity ought ever to feel grateful. The 
circumstances under which the work was com- 
pleted were somewhat remarkable. In Septem- 
ber 1568, the plague, which then occasionally 
visited Scotland, broke out in Edinburgh, 
causing terror and alarm, and — away 
large numbers of the population. Bannatyne, 
at this time only twenty-three years of age, in 
order if possible to shun the plague, retired 
into seclusion to await its departure, but whether 
in Edinburgh or elsewhere tan not been ascer- 
tained. To utilise his time to advantage, he had 
resolved to make a compilation of the old poetry 
of Scotland ; and many valuable relics of past 
times were by this means saved to posterity, 
the manuscript transcripts being now in the 
Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh. 


The Bannatyne manuscript became a family* 


heirloom, and as such, was held by several gene- 
rations of the compiler’s descendants. It was bor- 
rowed by Allan Ramsay for the purpose of selecting 
from its pages materials for his collection known 
as the Evergreen, published in 1724; and Lord 
Hailes also published a small volume containing 
some of its treasures in 1770. ‘Two years later, 
by the liberality of the third Lord Hyndford, 
it was finally deposited in the Advocates’ Library. 
The volumes have since been used by numerous 
compilers for the purpose of making extracts, and 
the whole has lately been carefully transcribed 
and printed for the members of the Hunterian 
Club, an institution formed in Glasgow several 
years ago. 


‘It will not be uninteresting to you to © 
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The Bannatyne Club was formed on Febru 
15, 1823. Sir Walter Scott was its first presi- 
dent, and continued to occupy that office till his 
death in 1832. Following the plan of the Rox- 
burghe Club, the membership was limited to 
thirty-one, with an annual subscription of four 
guineas. In course of time, however, applica- 
tions for admission became so numerous that the 
number of members was gradually increased to 
one hundred, the subscription being raised to five 
guineas. It was arranged that the paper to be 
used for the books printed for the club should 
be made from private moulds, having an appro- 
priate device or water-mark, by which these 
works could be identified. 

The club pursued its labours till the year 
1861, when it was brought to a termination, after 
having produced one hundred and sixteen works 
of various kinds, forming upwards of one 
hundred and sixty volumes. These works, 
issued in quarto size, were carefully and ably 
edited, a many were compiled with great 
difficulty from unique manuscripts, requiring 
much patience and skill in transcribing. The 
collection includes chartularies of the abbeys 
of St Andrews, Kelso, Melrose, Dunfermline, 
Brechin, Moray, Dryburgh, Aberbrothock, 
Inchaffery, &c., all being of vast interest, as 
affording rich historical information and excel- 
lent materials for illustrating ancient laws and 
national usages, names and pedigrees of old 
families, transmission of land, habits, and modes 
of life, &. A brief reference to some of the 
principal works issued by the Club will at once 
show the nature of the whole series, and the 
practical value of such an institution. 

The Ragman Rolls (a term of uncertain origin) 
are the rolls or records of homage done by the 
Scottish nobility to King Edward I. in 1296. 
This volume has been transcribed from the 
original records and documents preserved in the 
chapter-house at Westminster and in the Tower 
of London, and contains the largest and most 
authentic enumeration of the nobility, barons, 
landholders, and burgesses, as well as clergy, 
prior to the fifteenth century. 

The Discoverie and Historie of the Gold Mynes 
in Scotland, 1619, a most singular work, which 
furnishes a complete and instructive history of 
the mining schemes which agitated the whole 
of Scotland in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. 

The Black Book of Taymouth, a reproduction 
of ‘a curious genealogical history compiled in 
1598 by Mr William Bowie, and dedicated to 


Sir Duncan Campbell, ninth Lord of Glen- 


urquhay ;’ together with bonds of manrent, in- 
ventories, extracts from courtbooks, muster rolls, 
and original letters, from the year 1570 to 1619. 

Piteairn’s Criminal Trials, a remarkable work, 
compiled from original ancient records and manu- 
scripts, embracing an extraordinary varicty of 
cases which engaged the attention of the Scottish 
tribunals from 1488 to 1624. These are illus- 
trated by valuable historical notes, and reveal 
many curious pictures of the national customs, 
habits, and superstitions of bygone times. 

The Darien Papers, being a selection of original 
letters and official documents relating to the 
establishment of a colony at Darien by the 


Company of Scotland trading to Africa and the 


Indies, 1695-1700, The work contains a plan of 
the harbour at the Isthmus of Darien, and fac- 
simile of signatures, 

Collection of Ancient Scottish Prophecies, in 
alliterative verse, a remarkably curious work, 
reprinted from the rare edition of 1603. 

The Regalia of Scotland, a collection of inte- 
resting papers connected therewith, from 1621 
to 1818. 

Such are but a few specimens of the litera 
gems which by means of the Bannatyne Clu 
were drawn from obscurity. Many others equally 
valuable and interesting might be quoted, includ- 
ing the famous volume of Etchings by Lord 
Eldin; and many fine specimens of rare old 
Scottish poetry. The portraits, engravings, and 
fac-similes of plans and manuscripts, illustrating 
many of these works, add greatly to their value 
as records of Scottish history and lbaceciens, 

Lord Cockburn took a lively interest in the 
Bannatyne Club from its beginning; and in his 
interesting Memorials of his Time, under date 
December 1832, thus writes regarding it: ‘It 
has now one hundred members, paying five 
guineas yearly, many of them having besides 
contributed costly volumes ; and there is as much 
canvassing for admission into it as for a return 
to parliament.’ 

t may be mentioned that complete sets of the 
books are now almost unobtainable. Only small 
numbers of the earlier issues were printed to 
supply the then limited membership, and these 
seldom occur for sale except when some well- 
known library is dispersed. Some of the public 
libraries, however, have managed to acquire sets 
more or less complete. 


AT TREVENNA COTTAGE, 
A STORY IN EIGHT CHAPTERS.—CHAP. IL. 


As Captain Avory made it a special request 
that Dr Mayfield should attend Mr Saverne’s 
funeral, that gentleman consented to do so. He 
and the captain, together with a certain Mr 
Kerrison, a lawyer from Exeter, whom the 
doctor now met for the first time, were the only 
followers. But when they entered the church, 
they found there a tall black-veiled figure, whom 
Dr Mayfield had no difficulty in recognising as 
Mrs Preedy. She had taken a lodging in the 
town, and had there awaited the day of the 
funeral. When the captain’s eyes fell on her, 
he gave vent to a half-smothered exclamation 
of annoyance. She followed the body to the 
grave, walking a little apart from the others ; 
and just as the coffin was being lowered, she 
placed on it a beautiful wreath of exotics, which 
she produced from under her long black cloak. 
They left her standing, veiled and motionless, 
by the side of the grave, when they turned to 
depart. 

Luncheon was laid at the Cottage when they 
got back; and after that, as Captain Avory 
wished it so, Dr Mayfield agreed to wait and 
hear the reading of the will. 

‘It was a great surprise to me to hear that 
poor Saverne was dead,’ remarked Mr Kerrison 
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during an absence of the captain from the 
room. 

‘Did you not know that he was ill?’ queried 
the doctor. 

‘I was not even aware that he had returned 
from Australia—You must know,’ added the 
lawyer, ‘that he and I were very intimate many 
years ago; in fact, I acted the part of best- 
man at his wedding,’ 

‘I never heard that Mr 
married.’ 

‘Oh, but he had been, and toa very charming 
woman. It was the loss of her and of his child 
—he had only one—a few months afterwards, 
that drove him abroad. Although I never heard 
from him after he went away, I certainly thought 
he would not return to England without com- 
municating the fact to me, more especially as 
his will -was drawn up by me, and has been 
in my keeping ever since he left home, a dozen 
years ago,’ 

‘A man in his state of health might well 
be excused many things.’ 

‘Edward Saverne, as I remember him, was 
one of the most unlikely of men to die of any 
pulmonary complaint. But of course one can’t 
foretell these things.’ 

At this juncture the captain returned. Lun- 
cheon over, they adjourned to the drawing-room 
to hear the will read. Here they were joined 
by Mrs Avory. The reading of the will did 
not oceupy many minutes. It was a very simple 
document. By it the testator bequeathed every- 
thing of which he might die possessed to his 
cousin, Lucius Avory. The ‘everything,’ it now 
appeared, resolved itself into a policy of insurance 
on the testator’s life for the sum of five thou- 
sand pounds. 

‘Poor dear Edward does not seem to have 
made much headway in the colonies,’ remarked 
the captain as the lawyer refolded the docu- 
ment. ‘He had only a matter of between three 
and four hundred pounds when he got back home; 
and what with keeping up the premium on the 
policy and the expenses of his illness, I fancy 
a twenty-pound note would about cover the 
balance now standing in his name at the bank.’ 

‘While he was abroad, he remitted the money 
to you, did he not, for payment of the premium ?’ 
asked Mr Kerrison. 

‘He remitted it to his bankers in London, 
and they remitted it to me. I used to receive 
a draft every midsummer and Christmas as 
regularly as the time of payment came round ; 
and just as regularly, till he returned to England, 
the insurance Company’s receipt was forwarded 
by me to Australia.’ 

‘Ah, poor fellow,’ remarked Kerrison, ‘he little 
thought when he insured his life for so large 
a sum, that both wife and child would so soon 
be taken from him !’ 

Captain Avory shrugged his shoulders, but 
did not reply. 

‘By the way,’ said the lawyer as he was 
putting on his overcoat in the hall, ‘who was 
that tall veiled woman who laid a wreath on 
our poor friend’s coffin this morning ?” 

‘Some distant relative of his wife, I faney,’ 
answered the captain in his off-hand way. 


Saverne had been 


| 


came once or twice to see Edward during his 
illness, but I never rightly understood the nature 
of the link between them.’ 

What could be Captain Avory’s motive in 
making for the second time so deliberate a mis- 
statement of fact? It was a question which the 
more Dr Mayfield pondered over, the less proba- 
bility there seemed of his being able to answer 
it. 
A few days later, Captain Avory called upon 
the doctor. He intended starting for London 
the following morning, where he had an appoint- 
ment with Mr Kerrison ; and he wanted a copy 
of the certificate of his cousin’s death, in pe 2 
to lodge the same with the insurance Company. 
ho document in question was duly supplied 
1im. 

About a fortnight later, Dr Mayfield was waited 
upon by a stranger, who announced himself as 
Mr Muneaster, from the Stork Insurance Office, 
London, adding that his object in calling was 
to make a few inquiries respecting the illness 
and death of the late Mr Edward Saverne. He 
was a gentlemanly, shrewd-looking man ; and Dr 
Mayfield told him that he should be pleased to 
answer to the best of his ability any questions 
he might think fit to put to him. 

He thanked the doctor, and then, having pro- 
duced his note-book, he said: ‘Mr Saverne was 
insured in our office for the sum of five thousand 
pounds. Whenever a heavy policy falls in, we 
make it a point to satisfy ourselves by personal 
inquiries, as far as it is possible to do so, that 
the claim made upon us is a genuine one, and 
that we are not line made the victims of a 
fraud,’ 

‘A very laudable precaution on your part,’ 
replied the doctor blandly. 

‘This document was, I presume, made out by 
you?’ said Mr Muneaster, producing the certifi- 
cate that had been given to Avory. 

‘Tt was.’ 

‘How long had you professionally attended 
Mr Saverne at the time of his death ? 

‘Ever since his arrival at Boscombe, seven 
months ago.’ 

‘Then, he was ill when he came here ?’ 

‘At my first interview with him I saw that he 
was a doomed man.’ 

‘Mr Saverne, I presume, came here ostensibly 
for the benefit of his health. From what place 
did he come ?? 

‘That is more than I can tell you. Both he 
and Captain Avory spoke vaguely of having 


come from some place in the north, but beyond 4 


that I know nothing.’ 

‘Can you give me any idea as to the date of 
Mr Saverne’s arrival in England from <Aus- 
tralia?’ 

‘That also is a point respecting which I am 
altogether ignorant.’ 

‘I presume that Mr Saverne resided under the 
same roof with the Avorys from the time of 
their arrival here up to his death?’ 

‘He did. They all lived together at Trevenna 
Cottage.’ 

‘And their treatment of Mr Saverne was uni- 
formly kind, and all that the circumstances of 
the case necessitated 

‘It was, Mrs Avory nearly wore herself out 
in nursing Mr Saverne.’ 
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‘By the way, Dr Mayfield, can you tell me 
who Captain Avory really is?’ 

‘IT know no more than the man in the moon,’ 

‘I ask because we can’t find his name in any 
Army List either of recent date or as far back 
as a dozen years ago, and he hardly looks like a 
naval man.’ 

‘There are no suspicious features in the case, 
I trust; nothing to lead you to doubt the bona 
fides of the claim?’ remarked the doctor pre- 


‘Nothing tangible, certainly ; and yet I cannot 
say that our directors are altogether satisfied. 
I have had an interview with Mr Kerrison, the 
lawyer who had the custody of the will for so 
many years. It seems somewhat singular, con- 
sidering on what intimate terms he and the 
testator appear to have been in former times, 
that he should have been left in ignorance of 
the latter’s return to England. ‘Then, again, 
when Captain Avory was asked the name of the 
vessel by which his cousin returned, he declared 
at once his inability to supply it. His statement 
was that Mr Saverne had come home quite unex- 
pectedly, and had followed him and his wile 


for a short time. When asked the name of the 


hotel or boarding-house at which Mr Saverne 
joined him and his wife, in order that we might | 
endeavour to trace that gentleman’s name in the | 
visitors’ list, he stood upon his dignity, as if 
his honour had been impugned, and_ positively 
declined to afford us any further information 
in the matter; neither would he furnish us with 
the name and address of the medical practi- 
tioner who attended his cousin previously to 
his coming under your care. There the matter 
rests for the present. The captain is pressing 
for an early settlement of his claim; but, as | 
said before, we are not quite satisfied, and five 
thousand pounds is a large sum of money. All 
this, of course, I tell you in the strictest con- 
fidence.’ 

Dr Mayfield shook his head. He had answered 
Mr Muncaster’s questions to the best of his 
ability, and did not see his way to assist him 
further. It seemed to him that the insurance 
Company were unduly and needlessly suspicious 
in the affair. What more natural than that a 
man in ri geome Avory’s position should lose his 

refuse to answer a lot of questions 
which, while apparently trivial in themselves, 
were in reality little better than an insult when | 
put to any one who retained a grain of self- | 
respect? Such questions, in fact, were nothing 
less than an implication of fraud, and the captain 
was quite justified in resenting them. | 

Such were some of the thoughts that passed | 
through the worthy doctor’s mind as he sat 
gazing at Mr Muncaster through his spectacles, 
while the latter made a few entries in his note- | 
book | 


Presently Mr Muncaster put away his book | 
with something of the air of a man who has. 
come on a bootless errand, and then, after a_ 
little talk on ordinary topics, he proceeded to, 


, take his leave. 


About three weeks had elapsed, and Dr. 
Mayfield had ceased to think of the matter, when | 
one day, as he was turning over the contents 
of his desk, he accidentally came across the | 


scrap of paper which Mrs Preedy had slipped 
summon her by telegraph in time to enable her 
to be by her brother's side during his last 
moments. The sight of this paper set the doctor 
thinking, and caused him to ask himself again 
the question which he had asked several times 
previously: In what way was it possible to 
reconcile Mrs Preedy’s statement that Mr Saverne 
was her brother with Captain Avory’s statement 
that the relationship between them was of the 
most distant kind? The more the doctor puzzled 
over this problem the more uneasy and disquieted 
he became, 

‘What a pity it is’ he murmured, ‘that 
I did not think about all this when Mr 
Muncaster was here! There may be something 
in it, or there may be nothing. If Captain 
Avory’s claim on the insurance Company is a 
genuine one, no harm could possibly have come 
of my speaking out; while, on the other hand, 
if there is anything fraudulent in connection with 
it, the more light that can be thrown on the 
transaction the better,’ 

Presently he called to mind that it only 
wanted about a week to his birthday, an anni- 
versary which he always made a point of keeping 
with his sister in London; and he then and 
there resolved to start for town at once, where 
he would call on Mr Muncaster and tell him 
all about the episode of Mrs Preedy, leaving 
him to act on the information in whatever way 
he might deem advisable. Next day, Dr May- 
field walked into the palatial offices of the Stork 
Insurance Company and asked to see that gentle- 
man. 

‘What you have just told me is singular— 
very singular, remarked Mr Muncaster to his 
visitor, when the latter had brought his narrative 
to a close. ‘And I am more obliged to you 
than I can say; only, I do so wish that I had 
known of this a little earlier. The fact is, a 
letter was posted to Captain Avory only three 
hours ago, in which he was informed that the 
Board had now sanctioned the settlement of his 
claim, and that a cheque for five thousand pounds 
would be waiting his acceptance here at noon 
on Wednesday next.’ 

‘I am glad of that,’ exclaimed the doctor with 
an air of relief. ‘I felt sure all along that 
everything would turn out right in the end.’ 

Mr Muncaster laughed a silent langh. ‘I am 
by no means so sure on that point as I was 
half an hour ago,’ he said. 

The doctor’s face fell. ‘You don’t mean to 
say that what I have just told you’—— he began, 
and then he stopped abruptly. 

‘My dear sir, I don’t mean to say anything 
at present, except this: that it is just possible 
that what you have now told me may serve 
to throw an unexpected ray of light on certain 
phases of the aflair we have been discussing, 
which so far have remained in obscurity. Your 
information may prove valuable, or it may prove 
of no value whatever. In any case, I mean at 
once to put it to the proof.’ 

‘May I ask what it is that you purpose 
doing ?? 

‘What I purpose is, to go down to Stonelands 
and hunt up Mrs Preedy.’ As he spoke, he 
consulted a Bradshaw for a few moments, and 


| 

| | | 
| 
| | 
| | 
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then glanced at the clock. ‘I find there is a 


The first indispensable requisite is to go 


train from St Pancras in an hour and a half, 
which is timed to reach Stonelands at ten p.m. 
That is the train by which I shall travel.’ 


OXFORD PASS SCHOOLS. 
SMALLS,’ 


In a great number of modern novels, we read 
—it is incidentally mentioned—that the hero, 
if an Oxford man, has got ‘a Double First ;’ 
if a Cantab, that he was, of course, ‘Senior 
Wrangler ;’ but the ‘Double First’ is the usual 


distinction, perhaps because the words are more 
euphonious. Probably, if all the peers and 


through the solemn ceremony of ‘putting your 
name down.’ This process consists—unless your 
college tutors undertake to do the business for 
you—in marching up the hall of the institution, 
of which the presiding proctor is a member, to 
the high table where he awaits the herd of 
undergraduates. He is assisted by a pro-proc- 
tor, and also by those faithful myrmidons yelept 
‘Bulldogs. Here is to be heard the mono- 
tonous chink of the sovereigns as they fall one 
by one into the soup-plate which forms their 
usual receptacle, while the neophyte humbly 
presents his ‘matric. paper’—that is, his cer- 
tificate of matriculation—and the form on which 


he has had to write a list of his subjects. The 


peeresses, descended from ‘families founded at extent of choice accorded, in this the first fiery 
the Conquest,’ and endowed with vast estates, | furnace through which aspirants to an Oxford 
who appear in English fiction, had really existed, | degree have to pass, is not great. Arithmetic, 
England would have had to grow to the size’ grammar, and Latin prose are obligatory on all ; 
at least of Australia to accommodate them; and in each, one paper is set. Let us imagine, 
and similarly, if the names of all the ‘Double | then, these preliminaries over, and the day fixed 
Firsts’? who are mentioned by authors had really | for the commencement of the examination at 


figured in the class lists, these latter would have | 
swelled to dimensions which might well have | 
astonished college tutors and made examiners | 
despair. | 

But, in point of fact, ‘a Double First’ is not 
quite so common, or so easily obtained, as novel- | 
ists would lead people to believe. Moreover, | 
authors—and more especially authoresses—seem | 
often to entertain very vague and hazy ideas 
both as to what ‘a Double First’ may he and | 
also as to how it is to be achieved. It is. 
noticeable that a ‘hero’ scarcely ever gets a/| 
‘First ;? he is never content with anything less | 
than the ‘ Double.’ 

The old Double First meant a first class ‘in 
Literis Humanioribus’ (old languages) and in 
Mathematics, which were once upon a time the only 
Honour Schools. But that is changed, and there 
are now, in addition to these, four other schools—- 
Theology, Modern History, Jurisprudence, and 
Natural Science ; while this last is again divided 
into three—Physics, Chemistry, and Biology. 
Novelists would therefore—it is humbly sug- 

ested—do well if, for the future, they would 

e kind enough to’ specify in which of these 
divisions their hero took his ‘Double First,’ , 
and not leave their readers in doubt whether 
they are to consider him a classical and mathe- 
matical, or a theological and modern-historical, 
or a natural science man, especially as the char- 
acteristics of those who have taken their degrees 
in these different schools are usually very dis- 
tinct. 

The object of this article is to treat not of 
Honour Schools, but of Pass Schools. Let us_ 
begin, then, in company with the ‘Fresher,’ at | 
his first ‘varsity exam., Responsions, better known | 
as ‘Smalls.’ This ordeal is generally undergone | 
by the freshman in his first term. If he fails | 
to pass, he probably has another and yet another | 
‘shot ;’ for though the regulations of each college 
vary in strictness, yet the general rule is that 
undergraduates must pass Smalls by the end _ 
of their first, and Mods (Moderations) by the end | 
of their second year; while, as the former—_ 
alone amidst Oxford examinations—recurs three | 
times each year, it follows that at most colleges | 
people have a threefold chance. 


length arrived. We will say that it is the 
Lent Term, that the day is wet, and that the 
time is 8.50 A.M. 
wending their way towards those dark and 
dismal buildings, called ‘The Schools, which are 
to them what the Inquisition was to the six- 
teenth-century heretic. All the youths are appa- 
relled—in addition to the .orthodox cap and 
gown—in black morning-coats and white evening- 
ties, a fashion which fate, custom, or tradition 
has ordained. 

The doors are opened; and after a few minutes’ 
inevitable confusion, caused by the difficulty each 
man experiences on the first day of an examina- 
tion in finding his own table, people settle down 
to their work, and no sound is to be heard 
but the rustling of papers and the scratch- 
ing of pens. It is beautiful to see the joy and 


ardour, as yet undamped by any memory of | 


past defeats, with which the young beginner 
addresses himself to his task. 

How different is the aspect of the ‘old hand,’ 
who recognises at once the dreadful fact that he 
is again upon his trial; and who, after a few 
vain attempts to cope with the easiest questions 
before him, abandons himself to the ebeniniie 
pleasure of inscribing his name and the date of 
the impending catastrophe in ink, or with his 
knife, on the little table at which he sits. These 
tables become in course of time perfect monu- 
ments of agony, and the literature to be found 
on them is curious and, indeed, probably unique. 


Deeply scored by the knives and marked by the \ 


ens of the countless generations of victims who 
ave made their wooden surfaces the record of 
their despair, they furnish a dreadful warning 


to their present employers of the fate which too- 


probably awaits themselves, 

As time advances and the allotted three hours 
wear to an end, the several aspects of the youths 
who sit at these tables become even more varied 
and interesting than those of the tables them- 
selves. You see one gentleman, who erst with 
smiling contentment 
(on paper), now, with his pen projecting from 
betwixt his pallid lips, staring wildly upwards 
and around, as if pba: 2 in the air for inspira- 


tion. Another, while his hand is apparently 


Behold the unhappy wights. 


— his smooth career: 


| 
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paralysed by doubt, has his head bent down, 
even until his face almost touches the printed 
questions which perplex his soul. But by this 
time the one hundred and eighty precious min- 
utes have almost worn away, and the voice of 
the presiding examiner falls on the ears of the 
‘panting crowd’ in sounds of dreadful import : 
ai must ask for your papers, gentlemen, in ten 
minutes.’ Simple words apparently; but oh, 
the thrill which they occasion in the hearts of 
the hearers ! 

The gentleman with the paralysed hand imme- 
diately regains the use of that member, and 
commences to write as if he really hoped to 
overtake Time. The staring youth and the 
youth with his nose on his paper ply their pens 
with the same desperate earnestness ; while occa- 
sionally some hapless being—at the back of the 
room—whom even the exigences of the moment 
fail to inspire with ideas, can be heard to groan 
aloud. 

It should be observed, however, that a Pass 
School differs from an Honour School in that, 
while in the latter nearly every one writes to the 
last moment, in the former, most men have given 
up their papers and departed before the last 
horrible instant of inevitable separation arrives. 
Those who in this case remain are either people 
insufficiently crammed, or else who have the 
misfortune to be slow writers. The demand for 
the papers has generally to be repeated again 
and again in tones of constantly increasing fierce- 
ness, before they are at length rendered up. 
‘Gentlemen, I must ask for your papers’—‘I 
must have your papers, gentlemen, if you please’ 
— Gentlemen, I really must have your papers’ 
—‘Gentlemen, I must ask you to cease writing.’ 
At last: ‘I cannot take your papers, gentlemen, 
unless they are at once given up.’ Even this 
intimation sometimes fails to take effect upon a 
stubborn few ; and it becomes necessary for the 
examiner to go round and about the long rows 
of little tables himself, and perhaps literally 
with his own hands take the papers from the 
‘pictures of despair’ before him. Next follows 
a rush back to your college, or your ‘diggings,’ 
for lunch; and then once more a gathering at 
the schools, where the conversation largely con- 
sists of prophecies of woe to come. Not one 
individual in ten ventures to say that he thinks 
he is ‘ through.’ 

But it would be a great mistake to suppose 
that the tortures of an Oxford Passman—or 
Honourman, either—end, like those of a candi- 
date in an ordinary exam., with his paper-work. 
On the contrary, when this is finished, there 
ensues a terrible interval of waiting, more or 
less protracted according to the place of your 
name on the alphabetical list, which is followed 
by a most excruciating species of vivisection, 
known as vivd voce. On one side of a long, 
green-baize-covered table, strewn with books, sit 
three examiners ; while on the other side, facing 
them, is a student with ashen looks, quivering 
voice, and unsteady limbs. His mental sufferings 
are often made more intolerable by the presence 
of strangers, and even—will it be believed ?— 
of ladies! Yes, the cruelty of Roman maids and 
matrons, who crowded to the amphitheatre to 
behold the agonies of striving and dying men, 
has its parallel in our own times in the callous 


indifference to human pain with which fair-visi- 
tors to Oxford flock to witness the torments of 
those who are being thus ‘put to the question.’ 
They have come to see the sights of the place, 
and this is one of them. They are heedless of 
the ageravation of misery their presence brings. 

When our friend, having finished his vivd, 
or rather having been finished by it, rushes 
away with despair depicted on his counte- 
nance, he still has before him a ghastly period 
of suspense, Unless he happens to be in the 
last batch of men taken, he may yet have to 
wait for days before he at length learns his 
fate. This is, finally ascertained by repairing 
to the ‘Clerk of the Schools, who is to be 
found therein, and by asking him if he has a 
‘testamur for Mr So-and-so of So-and-so.’ It 
is a duty generally, though by no means in- 
variably, performed by deputy, and the office 
of the intermediary is frequently a very painful 
one. Thus, supposing it is asked: ‘Have you 
a testamur in Smalls for Mr Lastshot of John’s ?? 
there ensues an awful pause while the man of 
destiny, who is quite as well known to most 
undergraduates as the Martyrs’ Memorial, turns 
over the packet of ‘bits of blue’ in his hands. 
‘No, sir’ at last comes, in long drawn-out 
accents; and it forthwith becomes the melan- 
choly task of the sympathising inquirer to repair 
to the trembling expectant and break to him— 
as gently as may be—the mournful intelligence 
that he is ‘ploughed.’ It is worthy of note 
that, however well assured of this fact the latter 
may have hitherto professed himself to be, the 
absolute assurance of it falls upon him with 
none the less force. On the other hand, if the 
errand of the messenger employed be crowned 
with success, he returns at headlong speed, and 
rushes with astounding clamour into the rooms 
of the favourite of fortune whose testumur he 
has obtained. Other friends probably appear, 
and there ensues what a = would term 
‘tumultuous applause’—hurrahing, patting on 
the back, and vociferous congratulation. If the 
chance of success has been somewhat critical, 
he will very possibly celebrate his triumph b 
giving a ‘wine,’ a species of conviviality abich 
too often earns a more forcible title. 

Such are some of the details attendant upon 
the operation of ‘passing Smalls ;’ but it should 
be observed that in one important point the 
conditions recently existing have undergone alter- 
ation. Since Lent Term 1882, the ‘new schools’ 
which deform, or adorn, ‘the High’ have, for 
examination purposes, begun to replace the old ; 
and those who now seek to compass the first stage 
towards the attainment of their degree, assemble, 
not, as of yore, in an open quadrangle, but 
within the great hall of the modern building. 
Thence they are admitted into vast chambers, 
where luxuries unknown to their predecessors 
await them. For, whereas the introduction into 
the old schools of any lighting apparatus, or of 
any system calculated to maintain the vital heat 
of the human frame, was strictly prohibited, 
and whereas it was therefore no unwonted sight 
in winter-time to see ulsters and railway-rugs 
resorted to in the vain endeavour to keep out 
the cold, future generations of Oxford-men will 
be granted the previously unheard-of comfort 
derived from the functions of hot-water pipes, 


| 
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and will also not be required, henceforth, to on a couch near the window. The poor lady 


rely for illumination solely on the light of the 
sun, which, by a little after four Pp. on a 


winter’s day, is usually chiefly conspicuous by | 


its absence. 


POOR LITTLE MISS MOONSHEE. 


Picture to yourself a neat little figure, habited 
in a rustling brown silk gown, point-lace cap 
and collar, and black mittens; a small elderly 
lady with mild wandering blue eyes, and a 
tremulous mouth, whose uncertain glance and 
shrinking manner spoke of some terrible shock 
sustained by the nervous system in days gone 
by. Such was Miss Moonshee when I first made 
her acquaintance. 

I was the daughter of a Melbourne merchant, 
and born and brought up in that city; but at 
the date of my story (1872), we had removed 
to Richmond, a suburb of the Victorian capital. 
A strong active girl of seventeen, I was daily 
in the habit of walking up to town to attend 
classes at a school in Street. During my 
walk to and from Melbourne, I was more than 
once struck by the appearance of one of the 
cottages which I passed. It was a neat little 
place, painted white, with green veranda posts. 
The windows which faced the road were full 
of rare geraniums and ferns; and the trimly 
kept garden-plot was planted with all manner 
of fragrant old-fashioned flowers and herbs. It 
was the lady of the cottage, however, who, even 
more than her pleasant surroundings, interested 
me. When the sun shone, she was always to 
be seen, dressed in the fashion I have already 
described, seated under the veranda in a low 
chair busily engaged in netting. Like Penelope’s 
web, her task seemed endless, and she seldom 
raised her eyes from her work, which engrossed 
all her attention. An old Irishwoman, who was 
continually hovering about, either weeding or 
watering the garden, appeared to be her only 
domestic; but I was soon to become better 
acquainted with both lady and servant. 

One hot January afternoon I was plodding 
slowly homewards, my mind full of a certain 
stiff German exercise required by Herr H—~— 
on the morrow. In my preoccupation, I was 
in the act of passing the white cottage with the 

reen veranda posts without looking, as I usually 
id, to see if the old lady was in her accustomed 
place, when a cry of unmistakable anguish from 
the interior arrested my steps. To unlatch the 
garden-gate and hurry up to the front door was 
the work of a moment. There, however, I paused, 
undecided whether to knock and offer my ser- 
vices, or retrace my steps. While I hesitated, 
the door was opened from within, and the old 


Irishwoman presented herself, beckoning me to | 


enter. Silently I followed her into a prettily fur- 
nished sitting-room, bright with pictures, books, 
and flowers. 
glance ; ry! second rested on the evident cause 
of the old Iri 


This much I took in at the first 


was in a dead-faint, a phase of indisposition 
sufficiently alarming to her faithful domestic, 
who, in an agony of tears, asked if it was any 
use to send for the doctor. 

Now, I had had considerable experience in 
the treatment of fainting-fits, my mother being 


‘| unhappily subject to frequent lapses into uncon- 


sciousness, from which, acting under the doctor’s 
orders, I had generally been successful in recover- 
ing her. I therefore spoke reassuringly to old 
Mally—she had told me her name—and at once 
set about applying the restoratives to the invalid 
that I had found so useful on former occasions. 
In a short time we had the satisfaction of seeing 


the poor lady open her eyes and fix a bewildered 


look on her maid, who was on her knees by the 
couch. Her glance then rested on me with a 
puzzled expression. 

‘You have been ill,” I explained gently ; ‘and 
Mally and I have been trying to make you 
better’ 

‘It is very good of you to take so much trouble 
with a foolish old woman, my dear,” she replied 
in a weak voice; and the ghost of a smile 
flitted over her pallid face. 

‘Ould and foolish!’ indignantly repeated 
Mally, furtively drying her eyes on her apron, 
and turning a beaming face towards her 
mistress. ‘Sure, it’s joking you are, Miss 
Kathleen. And what would Masther Shane 
say, did he hear you miscalling his sweet 
Kerry rose ?’ 

The old Irishwoman’s words had a wonder- 
ful effect on the invalid. A faint pink flush 
suffused her cheeks, her eyes shone, so that 
for the moment she looked almost pretty. 
The change, however, was but fleeting. The 
colour quickly faded, her eyes resumed their 
usual expression; and murmuring something to 
the effect, that one is always fair to those 
who love one, she closed her eyes, as if to 
shut out some disagreeable recollection. Pre- 
sently, she said, in a low entreating voice: 
‘Oh, Shane darling, why do you linger? Old 
age is creeping on, and I am weary of wait- 
ing—oh, so weary!’ And as she a the 
tears trickled slowly down her thin cheeks, 

I was glad when the entrance of the maid 
with the tea-things roused her. Desiring Mally 
to place the tray on a small table beside her, 
the little lady sat up, and insisted on pouring 
out a cup of tea for me, apologising, while 
handing me the bread and butter, for what she 
called her rudeness. ‘I was overcome with old 
memories, my dear, so I hope you will excuse 
me.” The tea was strong, and under its stimu- 
lating influence my hostess became quite talka- 
tive. She told me her name was Kathleen 
Moonshee ; that she was by birth a native of 
County Kerry, Ireland, but had been for more 
than thirty years resident in Victoria, ‘But 
I have never quite liked the colony, my dear,’ 
she said in her gentle way; ‘and Mally and 
1 would have left it long ago, but for a 
reason of our own, There is a friend, a very 
dear friend, who has promised to join us some 
day soon, it may be to-day;’ and her eyes 
brightened. ‘I cannot tell for certain, however. 


shwoman’s distress—the pale inani-| But when he does come, we shall all go home 


mate form of her mistress, which lay stretched | together to the cool green Kerry meadows and 
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its beautiful lakes—You have heard, I daresay, 
of the lakes of Killarney ?’ 

I admitted I had read of them, but begged 
her to describe them, which she did in a rather 
rambling fashion, stopping frequently to inquire if 
she were wearying me. At last the clock warned 
me that it was getting late, and I rose to go. 

‘Am I to have the pleasure of seeing you 
again?’ asked Miss Moonshee, as she took my 
proffered hand. ‘Mally and I are not very 
entertaining; but we should be delighted to 
see you, if you care to come.’ 

‘I ‘shall be very pleased to come,’ I replied ; 
and shaking her hand heartily, took my leave, 
being followed to the gate by the old Irish- 
woman, calling down blessings on my head. 

When I told the story of my adventure at 
home, at the same time declaring my inten- 
tion of paying Miss Moonshee an early visit, 
my father Soaked, and patted me on the cheek. 
‘Please yourself, Polly,’ he said; ‘but I am 
inclined to think your new friend is neither 
more nor less than a harmless lunatic.’ 

My father’s opinion of Miss Moonshee did 
not greatly astonish me. There was decidedly 
something peculiar about her; but, argued 
that is no reason why I should not fulfil my 

romise. So it came about that two days 

ter I again found myself in the little lady’s 
parlour. This visit proved the forerunner of 
many more, until, from an occasional caller at 
the white cottage with the green veranda 

sts, I became the daily visitor and intimate 

iend of its mistress. I had learned to love 
poor little Miss Moonshee with a protecting 
fondness, such as the young and strong some- 
times entertain for the old and weak. More- 
over, to me she seemed the embodiment of 
that old-world refinement, that, assertive young 
colonial as I was, I could thoroughly appre- 
ciate. And she clung to me, this gentle Irish 
lady, looking eagerly for my coming, and fol- 
lowing me with wistful glances when I took 
my leave. She spoke but seldom of her past, 
and although adverting at times to her long- 
expected friend, seemed, on the whole, to prefer 
drawing me on to talk of my school friends 
and studies. Then, on a Saturday afternoon, 
she would warble plaintive Irish ballads to 
her harp, in a wonderfully clear true voice, 
the sound of which always drew old Mally 
from the kitchen. I was accustomed on those 
occasions to sing The wearin’ o the Green to 
a piano accompaniment; and when Mally’s 
national enthusiasm was sufficiently stirred by 
its irresistible passion and pathos, to dash into 
a jig, thereby setting the old woman capering 
like a true daughter of Erin. 

Mally invariably apologised to her mistress 
for ‘shaking her foot, as she termed the antics 
she indulged in; then, bestowing an admiring 
glance on me, usually added insinuatingly: ‘Sure, 
miss, nobody as hadn’t a drop of the real ould 
blood could lilt the tune as you do.’ 

‘You think she has Kerry blood in her veins, 
Mally 4’ Miss Moonshee would say with a smile. 

‘Sorra a doubt of it; and if Masther Shane 
heard her play The Iocky Roads to Dublin, he’d 
say the same.’ 

The little lady’s face always reddened at the 
mention of the foregoing name, and I noticed 


that immediately afterwards she became restless, 
making frequent excursions to the window, from 
which she returned sighing heavily. I had long 
ago identified ‘Masther Shane’ with the dear 
friend whose advent she anticipated. ‘Some old 
lover” I said to myself, ‘knocking about the 
world, but still confidently expected by the 
faithful heart, that believed in vows long since 
forgotten by the wanderer’ Was this how 
matters stood, or was the much-talked-of friend 
a phantom of poor little Miss Moonshee’s weak 
brain ? 

I put the question rather abruptly to old 
Mally one day when engaged in interviewing 
her parrot in the kitchen: ‘Who is Mr Shane? 
And do you really expect him ?’ 

The old Irishwoman’s face went as white as 
the table napkin she was ironing. ‘What put 
it into your pretty head to ask?’ she inquired 
coaxingly, but with a suspicious glance. 

‘Well, Mally, I have thought more than once 
that, as the Scotch say, he is lang in comin’ 

‘You may well say “long,” miss,’ returned old 
Mally tearfully. ‘’Tisn’t in this world Miss 
Kathleen will ever set eyes on him.’ 

‘You don’t mean to say he is dead!’ I 
exclaimed. 

The old woman nodded mournfully ; then 
asked in a whisper if I were quite sure her 
mistress was asleep. Yes; 1 was quite sure ; 
she had dozed off while I was playing one 
of my simple lullabies; and when er from 
the room, had fallen into a profound slumber. 

‘The saints send her dreams of Masther Shane !’ 

iously ejaculated Mally, who, like her mistress, 
Geenael to the ‘ould religion ;’ ‘for ’tis the only 
comfort she has, poor darling.’ 

‘But Mr Shane, who was he?’ I put in 
eagerly. 

‘One of the ould O’Connells, of course. Kings 
they were before the Conquest, miss, and from 
first to last an open-handed race. And by reason 
of that same generosity, Masther Shane, when 
he came of age found, that saving the ould Hall 
and two hundred acres of bog, sorra a foot of 
the great estates of his ancestors belonged to him. 
—And now, miss, I’ll tell you the whole story, 
for it’s you desarves to be treated like a friend 
of the family, so kind you’ve been to my poor 
lady.’ There was a solemn look on her wrinkled 
face as she made the eget and without 
further preamble, old Mally related her tale, 
somewhat as follows. 

‘Miss Kathleen and Masther Shane were 
cousins, and reared together at the Hall by Miss 
O’Connell, their aunt, for they were orphans. 
Fine childer they were; and they grew up 
among the kindly Kerry folks, who loved them 
for their own sakes, as well as for the good 
blood that showed itself so plainly in both. For 
hadn’t Miss Kathleen the bloom of the rose, 
the eye of the dove, and the sweetest temper 
in Ireland? And wasn’t Masther Shane tall 
and handsome, with curly black hair, the eye 
of the hawk, and the bould bearing of the 
O’Connells? Sure, they were made for each 
other, everybody said; and so they seemed to 
think, the young masther being barely one-and- 
twenty, and his cousin but eighteen when they 
were betrothed. Wirra! but sorrow was at hand. 
Miss O’Connell the aunt died; and her income, 
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| both, so it was quite natural they should con- 
| fide in ould Mally. where he was hunting, more than a hundred 
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that had kept them all comfortable, died with together on the sofa. Her head was hidden on 
her; so, as i said before, except the ould Hall, his shoulder, and she was crying bitterly; while 
a bit of wet bog, and a trifle of money in the he, poor boy, a troubled look on his handsome 
bank, Masther Shane was left penniless. As for face, was trying to comfort her; but ’twasn’t a 
Miss Kathleen, her sweet face was her fortune. | bit of use. “Shane,” she sobbed, “’tis the first 
‘Well, miss, the poor young masther was nigh time we’ve been parted, and my heart tells me 
desperate ; he couldn’t tear himself away from. we shall never meet again.” 
his cousin; and if he married her, there was} “ Mally,” says the masther despairingly, “what 
little but starvation before them. “Iwas mighty’) can I say to comfort her?” Then a sudden 
hard on the young creatures; but the darker thought striking him, he turned to his cousin, 
things looked, the closer they clung to one with a smile, and “ Mavourneen,” says he, “ you 
another; and however despondent he might haven’t forgotten the ould story we read long ago 
be, the masther had always a smile for Miss | of the brave Sir Roland, who sounded his horn 
Kathleen ; while she, God bless her, loved the in the Pass of Roncesvalles in the Pyrences, 
very ground he walked on. I had nursed them | when he was sore beset by the Moors, and how 
Charlemagne the great emperor heard the sound 


‘Och, but it was a black day when Masther | miles away?” She said she remembered the 
Shane made up his mind to seek his fortune tale. “Well,” says he, “am not I your own 
in Australia, ’T 
it into his head to emigrate. He was the/ horn like the gallant Sir Roland, I have some- 
second son of Squire Doyle of Killibog Castle ;| thing just as good—a stout stockman’s whip. 
and having a bit of money, he thought would So, if danger befall, I’ll just fetch a sounding 
make it more by sheep-farming in Victoria. | smack with the lash, and here in this cabin you'll 
Miss Ellen, his sister, the toast of the county, | hear the noise.” 
and a great friend of Miss Kathleen’s, was wild| ‘He was smiling all the time he was speaking; 
to go with him; and the long and short of 
it was, Masther Shane, Miss Kathleen, and the 
two young Doyles made up their minds to try | “if you'll promise not to fret till you hear the 
their luck together in the far-away land. sound of the lash.”"—“I promise,” says she; 

‘Sure, ‘twas hard to leave Kerry, where I’d | and with that Miss Ellen and her brother 
been born and reared; but ’twould have been | came in at the front door, and I went back to 
harder to bid good-bye to my darlings; so 1 | the kitchen. 
up and said I would go with them, if they| ‘Well, miss, Masther Shane and his friend 
would but take me. “ Of course we'll take you, | started next day with half-a-dozen men and four 
Mally,” says Masther Shane in his joking way.| wagons. “ You’ll take care of Miss Kathleen,” 
“We’re four giddy young creatures; and it’s said the poor boy wistfully when bidding me 
a quiet decent body like yourself we need to | good-bye ; “and should anything happen to me, 
keep us in order.” you ll never desert her, will you, Mally ?”—*“ Can 

‘So it was settled; and before three months! you doubt it?” said I. “But what should 
had elapsed, we had left ould Ireland and sailed eauen to one as is prayed for by a pure saint 
for Melbourne in a big emigrant ship. Ah, | like my young lady /”—‘ What, indeed,” mut- 
weary me! but there was sweethearting galore | tered he; and then he wrung my hand, and 
aboard. All the gentlemen were head and ears in| hurried off to take his last kiss from the sweet 
love with my young ladies. But Miss Kathleen | lips he loved so well, little thinking ‘twas the 
had no eyes save for her cousin; and Miss Ellen | very last on this side the grave. 
flouted them all to their faces, all but a young| ‘So we were left alone, the two young ladies 
English officer, who had a smile now and again | and myself, in the little cabin in Melbourne. 
from her—just to keep up his heart, she said. Miss Kathleen kept her word, and didn’t fret, 

‘We took close on five months to make the| though many a time her heart was full. She 
voyage ; and pleased all on board were when| just went quietly about the house, thinking of 
the anchor was dropped in Hobson’s Bay. | her cousin and nought else. “would have been 
Melbourne was a small place in the year we} a dull time but for Miss Ellen Doyle. She was 
landed, more like a village than the great} the one to be always singing, joking, or laughing, 
city of to-day. But the young folks were in| and the days sped rapidly until the ninth after 
high spirits, ready to make the best of every-|the young gentlemen had set out on their 
thing, even the dirty inn they were forced to| journey. "Twas a Friday night—I remember 
put up at the first night ashore. Next day, | it well, for sorra a bit of fish could I get for 
the gentlemen hired a small four-roomed cabin,| the dinner that day; and Miss Ellen laughed 
into which we moved, and where the young! when I came back empty-handed, and sa, 
things were as happy as the day was long. It|she: “We shan’t dine to-day, Mally; we'll 
had been arranged that Miss Kathleen’s wedding | just wait till tea-time.” And so they did. 
was not to take place until Masther Shane and | Passing nine o'clock, they would have me_ into 
young Doyle had built their house on the land|the parlour. “For, Mally,” says Miss Ellen, 
allotted to them somewhere in the Western| “we want you to tell us one of your capital 
District; the ladies remaining in Melbourne | stories. Let it be about Kerry.” We were 
under ould Mally’s charge during their absence. sitting round the table, our knitting in our 

‘The night before they left, I was cooking| hands. I was between the young ladies, and 
the supper in the kitchen, when Masther Shane | had just opened my mouth to say that the 
called me into the parlour, The young Doyles} story I meant to give them was called the 
were out, and he and Miss Kathleen were sitting | Banshee of Gobkillin, when, without a bit of 


was young Edward Doyle put true knight, asthore? And although I haven't a | 


but Miss Kathleen took it seriously. “You won’t | 
forget,” says she. “Sure and I won't,” says he, | 
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warning, my darling Miss Kathleen gave a 
sudden start—“The stock whip!” she cried, 
“T heard it distinctly!” Miss Kathleen trembled 
like an aspen leaf; and calling to mind Masther 
Shane’s words, my heart sank within me. She 
lay back in her chair without a sign of life, her 
fair young face convulsed with such a look of 
terror as I never saw before or since. 

‘We got her into bed, and then Miss Ellen 
ran out for a doctor; and chancing to meet Mr 
Webb, the surgeon of the ship that carried us _to 
Melbourne, brought him back with her. He 
was both kind and skilful, and did his best for 
my stricken darling; but he told us plump and 

lain that her case was a mortal bad one. “Twas 

rain-fever she had; and for weeks she lay 
*twixt life and death, raving ever and always 
of her cousin and the danger he was in. 

‘The fever was at its height, when, late one 
night, young Edward Doyle knocked at the door. 
Ochone! but he had the bad news to tell. 
Masther Shane, the last and best of his race, 
was dead, murthered by the blood-thirsty blacks. 
It was on the ninth evening after they had left 
Melbourne that the savages set upon them, taking 
them at unawares as they sat round their camp- 
fire. But a volley from the white men’s pistols 
sent the blacks back into the bush howling like 
fiends. Then it was that the masther, vowing 
vengeance on the savages, plunged into the woo 
in hot pursuit of them. The others followed, 
but in the darkness lost sight of him; nor did 
they find the poor boy till daybreak. He was 
lying under a tree quite dead, the blood slowly 
oozing from a deep wound in his side. He had 
flung away his empty pistol; but his right 
hand still gripped the heavy whip with which 
he had seemingly defended himself against his 
enemies. They buried him where he fell, under 
the shade of a blue-gum, with only a rude 
cross at his head, to mark where the last of 
the O’Connells lay. 

‘Such was the sad tale young Doyle told us, 
the tears running down his face the while, for 
he loved Masther Shane like a brother, and his 
heart ached for Miss Kathleen. The doctor shook 
his head when he heard the story. ’Twould be 
a merciful thing, he said, provided his patient 
did recover, that all pecollaction of the past 
should have faded from her mind. 

‘She did recover, poor darling, but very slowly. 
At first, we thought her memory was entirely 

one. By degrees, however, she began to remem- 
a and by-and-by asked for her cousin. To 
please her, we said he had gone on a long journey 
up-country ; and when we found she believed 
it, Mr Webb told us to keep up the delusion. 

‘Well, miss, there isn’t much more to tell. 
Miss Ellen Doyle married the English officer 
who was so sweet on her during the voyage out, 
and went with him to Tasmania. About the 
same time, Squire Doyle’s eldest son having been 
killed in the hunting-field, Misther Edward was 
written for by his father. But before he went, he 
had this cottage built and furnished for Miss 
Kathleen ; and he and Mrs Major Gayworthy— 
Miss Ellen Doyle that was—settled a small 
pension on my mistress, that keeps her in 
comfort. Here we’ve lived for over thirty years ; 
and except for the longing she has to see her 
cousin, it hasn’t been altogether an unhappy 


time for m r lady. I used to worry.myself, 
thinking oll she’d feel if T 
taken first. But since she’s come to know and 
love you, miss, I’ve been quite easy ; for should 
anything happen to ould Mally, I know you’ll 
never see her at a loss.’ 

The old Irishwoman had told her tale with 
emotion. Nor could I for the moment help 
crediting the supernatural element in the story. 
But at this moment Miss Moonshee’s voice was 
heard calling me by name, and I hurried to the 
sitting-room. Never had I seen her- more 
animated. Her eyes were sparkling, her cheeks 
crimson, and she smiled gaily as I entered. ‘My 
dear,’ she critd, ‘I have had such a sweet dream, 
all about the dear friend you have often heard 
me mention—my cousin Shane. But I must 
show you his likeness’ And with fingers that 
trembled sadly, the poor lady opened a locket 
she always wore, disclosing the miniature of a 
fine-looking youth, with a pleasant expression 
on his frank open countenance. 

‘Is he not handsome?’ she inquired, gazing 
fondly on the smiling face. 

‘He is indeed,’ I returned, fecling the tears 
gathering in my eyes. 

‘Dear Shane, what a deal he must have 
gone through! But he is really coming to-night, 
ah! yes, and then how happy we shall be. I 
may not tell you my dream to-day,’ she added 
with a little laugh; ‘but to-morrow, you will 
look in to-morrow before you go to church? 
Then, my dear, you shall know all.’ 

I gave the desired promise; and _ shortly 
after, bent my homewards, meditating on 
oor little Miss Moonshee’s sad history and 
armless delusion, The morrow found me an 
hour before church-time at her door. It was 
opened by Mally. ‘Miss Kathleen has over- 
slept herself she said; ‘but I’ll just tap and 
ask if she won’t see you in bed.’ 

Repeated knocks at her mistress’s door elicit- 
ing no response, the old Irishwoman turned 
the handle and peeped in. ‘She’s sound 
asleep, poor darling,’ she whispered. ‘Just cast 
your eyes on her, miss, and see how pleased 
she looks.’ 

I did so. The expression on her face was 
indeed a happy one; but there was that about 
it which caused me to step quickly forward ° 
and lay my hand lightly on the brow of the 
sleeper. It was icy cold! Yes; he had come 
for her at last, the long-expected lover. For, 
gazing on the placid countenance of the dead, 
who could doubt but a vision of the beloved 
one had gladdened the soul of the sleeper, and 
left its impress on her smiling face, ere death 
had claimed its prey ! 

“'Twould be a sin to wish her back, so happy 
she looks,’ wailed poor old Mally.—‘ But oh, 
Miss Kathleen, darling, why didn’t you take 
me with you !’ 

The separation was but of brief duration. The 
faithful old Irishwoman soon followed poor 
little Miss Moonshee to the grave; and a white 
marble cross in a corner of the Melbourne 
Cemetery marks the spot where mistress and 
maid sleep their last sleep. 
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